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INSCRIPTION FOR A TIME 
OF VICTORY 


THIS IS THE DAY WHICH DOWN THE VOID 
ABYSM - AT THE EARTH-BORN’S SPELL 
YAWNS FOR HEAVEN’S DESPOTISM - AND 
CONQUEST IS DRAGGED CAPTIVE THROUGH 
THE DEEP -- LOVE FROM ITS AWFUL THRONE 
OF PATIENT POWER IN THE WISE HEART - 
FROM THE LAST GIDDY HOUR OF DREAD 
ENDURANCE - FROM THE SLIPPERY STEEP 
AND NARROW VERGE OF CRAG-LIKE AGONY - 
SPRINGS AND FOLDS OVER THE WORLD 
ITS HEALING WINGS - - - GENTLENESS - 
VIRTUE - WISDOM - AND ENDURANCE - 
THESE ARE THE SEALS OF THAT MOST FIRM 
ASSURANCE WHICH BARS THE PIT OVER 
DESTRUCTION’S STRENGTH - - - AND IF 
WITH INFIRM HAND ETERNITY - MOTHER 
OF MANY ACTS AND HOURS - SHOULD FREE 
THE SERPENT THAT WOULD CLASP HER 
WITH HIS LENGTH - THESE ARE THE SPELLS 
BY WHICH TO REASSUME AN EMPIRE O'ER 
THE DISENTANGLED DOOM: TO SUFFER 
WOES WHICH HOPE THINKS INFINITE - TO 
FORGIVE WRONGS DARKER THAN DEATH 
OR NIGHT - TO DEFY POWER WHICH SEEMS 
OMNIPOTENT - TO LOVE AND BEAR - TO 
HOPE TILL HOPE CREATES FROM ITS OWN 
WRECK THE THING IT CONTEMPLATES - 
NEITHER TO CHANGE NOR FALTER NOR 
REPENT - - - THIS LIKE THY GLORY - TITAN - 
IS TO BE GOOD - GREAT - AND JOYOUS - 
BEAUTIFUL AND FREE - THIS IS ALONE 
LIFE - - JOY - + EMPIRE - - AND VICTORY 





SHELLEY - PROMETHEUS UNBOUND -: 1820 
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Texas State Register 
1856-1879 


HE McKIE COLLECTION OF TEXIANA contains a 
set of the Texas State Register, or Albert Hanford’s 
Texas State Register as it was entitled after 1873. A 
description of it may be of interest. It began in 1856, a year 
earlier than The Texas Almanac, was discontinued during 
the war, resumed after the war and outlived The Texas Al- 
manac by six years. The Register was sold in 1878 to James 
Burke, Jr., of Houston, who had published the first volume 
of the Texas Rural Register and Immigrant’s Handbook in 
1875. The next volume he called the Texas Rural Almanac 
and Immigrant’s Handbook. On acquiring the Register he 
changed title once more; this time to Burke’s Texas Almanac 
and Immigrant’s Handbook for 1880. 

“In commencing the publication of the Annual Register,” 
wrote Hanford, “we intend it for a permanent and valuable 
Advertising Medium, as well as a depository for Statistical 
information—valuable and instructive not only to our own 
citizens, but to every person who feels an interest in the 
rapidly growing importance of Texas. Our State being blessed 
with a diversified and rich soil, and a climate of unparalleled 
salubrity, is destined at no distant day, to be hailed as the 
‘Empire State’ of the South. Certainly no other State holds 
out such superior inducements to the industrious planter and 
mechanic for the easy acquisition of competence and wealth 
as our own. Texas has also become a favorite place of resort 
for people from the Northern States, who are liable to diseases 
of the chest and lungs, and many who took up a residence 
here in the early stage of those disorders, have been restored 
to perfect health. For invalids, a winter's residence in or about 
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San Antonio is equally beneficial with a winter's residence in 
Cuba—while in summer the former place is entirely free from 
all febrile or other diseases. . 

“The Register is distributed gratuitously at the cost of the 
advertisers. The price for advertising is—for quarter page, 
$6.00, for half page, $12.00, for whole page, $20.00.” 

The first volume contains 60 pages, 11 x 18.5 cm., and 
printed paper cover. The title page carried the picture of a 
steer, but this was replaced by a picture of the “State House, 
Austin,” in all later issues. A lone star appears on the front 
cover. Advertisements, a calendar, and sixteen pages of 
scissored miscellaneous material made up the contents. At 
the foot of the title page is printed the place of publication: 
“Port Lavaca: Published by A. Hanford. 1856.” Port Lavaca 
was chosen because Hanford hoped to engage in business 
there (Register for 1871, p. 6). Galveston is designated as 
the place of publication for all numbers after 1856. The 
Register for 1856 was printed in 1855; and such use of the 
date of publication rather than the date of printing was 
continued. 

Hanford landed at Galveston in the winter of 1849-50 
(Register for 1876, p. 20). He described himself as a com- 
mercial traveler, and volunteered to ‘‘attend to any business 
entrusted to him on the principal inland routes between Texas 
and New York. . . . Please, address me, throughout the 
winter months, at Galveston, Texas; and from first of May 
to first of October, at 23 Platt Street, New York City.” His 
advertising patronage was mainly in the North, and the print- 
ing of the Register was done in New York City. This fact 
was not made known in print till 1876. 

Of special interest today are the advertisements, which offer 
many clues to the daily lives and interests of ante-bellum and 
Reconstruction Texas. The number of advertisers during the 
years 1956-1861 averaged 65 per volume, and included a 
_ total of about 160 names. Texas furnished 33, the South 23, 
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and the North 109. Austin, Houston, Galveston, and Lavaca 
ranked in the order named; New Orleans supplied nearly all 
the Southern patronage. The Northern advertisers were lo- 
cated in Philadelphia (11), Boston (16), and New York 
City (74). Manufacturers, importers, merchants, brokers, and 
publishers tendered goods at wholesale or retail to meet 
practically all the needs of a new country. Many would con- 
tribute to the comfort of living; others offered luxuries such 
as cosmetics, fancy dress goods, jewelry, fine furniture, liquors, 
brandies, wines, champagne, tobacco and segars. The adver- 
tisements of patent medicines might easily give one the im- 
pression that Texas suffered from many maladies, real or 
imaginary. For instance, J. Wright & Co. of New Orleans, 
covered an entire page with the proprietary names of family 
medicines classed as vermifuges 6, cough remedies 11, sarsa- 
parillas 11, plasters 8, liniments 13, ague remedies 6, oint- 
ments and salves 10, oils 4, bitters 9, pills 34, and miscel- 
laneous 49. The manufacturers of these concoctions filled pages 
with, their own praise of them and the testimonials of others. 

Little change was made in the volumes for 1857 to 1861. 
Each contained 72 pages plus cover. An edition of at least 
10,000 copies of each volume was promised the advertiser. 

The Texas State Register suspended publication during the 
Civil War but apparently suffered little from the effects pro- 
duced by the War. “After an interval of six years,” wrote 
Hanford in the preface to the Register for 1867, “we resume 
the publication of our Texas Almanac, and now present the 
public with the seventh number. We hope to continue the 
publication, annually, during the remainder of our ‘natural 
life.’ 

“Not less than ten thousand copies of any Number will be 
printed, and the Almanac is circulated gratuitously in every 
part of the State, while many copies find their way all over 
the South.” 








The rates of advertising were doubled: $10 for a quarter 
page, $20 for a half page, $40 for a whole page. Reference 
to the publisher’s services as a commercial traveller was 
dropped; instead, he offered his purchasing agency in New 
York. “I keep an office permanently in New York City, and 
will attend to purchases for such parties as will send me orders, 
charging the customary commission. My long acquaintance 
with Southern Trade qualifies me to give satisfaction.” Han- 
ford had established a business in 1863 by. securing the ex- 
clusive agency in New York for the sale of a celebrated me- 
dicinal whiskey. The merits of Chestnut Grove Whiskey were 
referred to at least thirteen times in the Register for 1867. 

A comparison of the advertising in the six ante-bellum 
volumes with that in the six volumes published from 1867 
to 1872 shows 208 advertisers during the latter period, of 
which 31 were Texan, 18 Southern, 157 Northern, and 2 
Western. There was a large turnover in advertisers; only 47 
of these had appeared in the ante-bellum volumes. The Texas 
cities ranked as follows: Austin 2, Lavaca 4, San Antonio 4, 
Houston 7, and Galveston 11. St. Louis with 10 took the lead 
from New Orleans, 6. Boston dropped to 5, Philadelphia to 
7, but New York climbed to 130. The San Antonio Herald 
and The Texas New Yorker appear by an exchange arrange- 
ment, perhaps. William Brady, real estate agent, Houston, 
offers to send copies of his Glimpses of Texas “on receipt 
of 25 cents; with map, 50 cents” (Register, 1872, p. 89). 

The volumes of the Register from 1867 to 1871 contained 
72 pages, except that for 1869 which contained 60 pages. 
Those for 1872 and 1873 contained 96 pages. A twelve page 
supplement, dated Galveston, October 30, 1872, and forming 
an insert in the volume for 1873, was filled mainly with rail- 
road advertisements. A railroad section was made a part of 
the volumes for 1874 and 1875, increasing their size to 120 
pages. “The Register is an Almanac as well as a Railway 
Guide,” said the publisher, “‘and contains many pages of use- 
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ful statistics and interesting miscellaneous reading. Also a 
complete Garden Calendar for the Southern States.” 


The Register for 1876 contained 144 pages, the increase be- 
ing in reading matter. The advertising rates were increased 
to $13 for a quarter page, $26 for a half page, and $50 for 
a whole page. “The demand for our Register has increased so 
much outside of Texas, that we have dropped many of the 
advertisements, and enlarged our work to make it “The Emi- 
grants’ Guide to Texas.’” For the first time it was accom- 
panied by a map and was priced 25 cents a copy without the 
map, 50 cents with map. The map is entitled “New Map of 
the State of Texas prepared and published for Albert Han- 
ford’s Texas State Register for 1876 by A. R. Roessler, Civil 
and Mining Engineer, 52 Beekman St., New York.” It was 
copyrighted by Roessler in 1875, measures 49 x 45.5 cm. and 
is colored. 

These changes were made, perhaps, to meet competitors. 
Two other publications of similar character had appedred: 
Bryant’s Railroad Guide! The Tourists’ and Emigrants’ Hand- 
book of Travel . . . (Austin, Texas), which began about 
1873, and Burke’s Texas Rural Register . . . for 1875, pre- 
viously mentioned. 

During the last two years of its life, the Register again in- 
creased in size—to 168 pages—and the price was raised to 30 
cents without map. The map is entitled “New Map of the 
State of Texas for 1877. Prepared expressly for Hanford’s 
Texas State Register. Published by A. Hanford & Co., New 
York. Drawn, engraved & printed by G. W. & C. B. Colton 
& Co. 172 William St. New York.” It was copyrighted by 
Colton in 1876, measures 64 x 46 cm., and is colored. 

The Register for 1878 was the first to be copyrighted; it 
was priced at 35 cents without map, 75 cents with map. The 
writer has not seen a copy of the map. 

The map in the Register for 1879 is entitled “New Map of 
the State of Texas for 1879. Prepared expressly for Hanford’s 
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Texas State Register. Published by Albert Hanford, New 
York. Drawn, engraved & Printed by G. W. & C. B. Colton 
& Co., 172 William St., New York.” It was copyrighted by 
Colton in 1875, measures 63.5 x 46 cm., and is colored. It 
differs from the map in the Register for 1877 in that it shows 
many new counties in northwest Texas, and that the large 
inset, labeled “Texas as it was in 1835 under Mexican rule,” 
has been replaced by another labeled “Western portion of the 
United States.” 

On the back of the map for 1879 appear ten advertisements. 
Some are identical with those printed in the Register, some are 
new. Among the latter is this one: 

“Texas Land Agency in New York City. Albert Hanford, 
Nos. 164 and 166 Chambers Street, New York. Office of 
Burke’s Texas Almanac for 1880 and 1881, with which my 
former Texas State Register is incorporated. It contains all 
the desired information immigrants and business men require 
about Texas, its climate, soil, productions. Orders solicited.” 


E. W. WINKLER 
BIBLIOGRAPHER IN THE LIBRARY 























Two Recent Exhibitions 


I. VIRGIL 


S A PART of the celebration of Latin Week by the 
schools of the State, the Department of Classical Lan- 
guages held in April two exhibitions, one of the Life 

of Pompeii before the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D., and 
one of Editions and Translations of Virgil. The Pompeian pic- 
tures, through the kindness of Miss Julia Harris, were shown 
‘in the display cases of the east-west basement corridor and the 
third-floor lobby of the Main Building, the Virgil books in the 
Wrenn Library by the generous help of Miss Fannie Ratchford, 
Wrenn Librarian, and her assistant, Mrs. L. W. Nagel. 

The books came in part from the University Library but in 
the main from the collection of Dr. W. J. Battle, Professor of 
Classical Languages. Classified as Texts, Texts with Commen- 
taries, and Translations, they were shown open at interesting 
pages, with labels calling attention to notable features. First, 
of course, came the facsimile (Paris, 1929) of the late fourth 
or early fifth century MS. in the Vatican known as the Codex 
Palatinus. The oldest text and commentary exhibited was 
’ published by Parvus (Paris, 1529). It includes all the famous 
- Latin commentaries—Servius, Donatus, Probus, and the rest— 
so extensive sometimes as the drive the text of the poem quite 
off the page. Other sixteenth century editions were published 
' at Venice in 1533, 1544, and 1566, and at Granada in 1546. 
The seventeenth century was represented by Hack’s edition 
(Leyden, 1680). From the eighteenth century came Masvicius 
in two volumes (Leeuwerden, 1717) and Heinsius-Burmann 
in four volumes (Amsterdam, 1746). From the nineteenth 
century came three editions of Heyne: the first prepared for 
the Dauphin of France the century before and known therefore 
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as the Delphin Edition, a portentous work in ten volumes, 
republished by Valpy (London, 1818); the second in eight 
volumes (Lemaire, Paris, 1819); the third in five volumes 
(Hahn, Leipzig, 1820). Forbiger in the third edition (Leip- 
zig, 1852) is almost as elaborate. All these commentaries are 
in Latin but nowadays both school books and editions for 
scholars give their notes in the vernacular. Sometimes the notes 
are so numerous and full as to render much use of the mind 
on the part of the student unnecessary. Anthon’s Eclogues and 
Georgics (New York, 1860) is a good example. 


Among texts of Virgil without notes the edition by John 
Ogilvy (Roycroft, London, 1658) is outstanding by reason of 
its huge size, large type, and numerous full page copperplate 
engravings. From the eighteenth century came several superb 
examples: Knapton (London, 1750) in two volumes with 
illustrations and hand-lined paper; Baskerville (Birmingham, 
1757), notable alike for paper, type, and rich binding; Foulis 
(Glasgow, 1778), a superb piece of printing from every point 
of view; Dulau (London, 1800), a beautiful text in two vol- 
umes with illustrations and elaborate binding. Of nineteenth 
century editions we mention only Griffin (London, 1855) with 
charming line drawings, and Ribbeck in five volumes with a 
text apparatus at once exhaustive and exhausting (second edi- 
tion, Leipzig, 1894-1896). A beautiful example of twentieth 
century work is the Medici edition (London, 1914). 


The translations of Virgil were not less interesting than the 
texts and commentaries. Of those into languages other than 
English the earliest was one into Old Irish made before 1400 
(reprinted in London, 1907); the most sumptuous that by 
Jacques Delille into French verse in four folio volumes (Paris, 
1804), amazing for quality of paper, wideness of margins, 
and huge type; the most curious that of the Aeneid by Eugenius 
Bulgaris into ancient Greek in three folio volumes, dedicated 
to the Empress Catherine II (St. Petersburg, 1791). . 
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The translations into English were of course much more 
numerous. Some have such quaint title pages that it seems 
worth while to give them in extenso. 


The xiii Bookes of Aeneidos. The first twelve ne the 
woorke of the divine Poet Virgil Maro, and the thirteenth the 
supplement of Maphaeus Vegius. Translated into English 
verse to the fyrst third part of the tenth Booke, by Thomas 
Phaer Esquire: and the residue finished, and now the second 
time newly set forth for the delite of such as are studious in 
Poetrie: By Thomas Twyne, Doctor in Physicke. Imprinted 
at London by William How, for Abraham Veale, dwelling in 
Paules Church yeard, at the signe of the Lambe, 1584. 
The XII Aeneids of Virgil, the most renowned Laureat-Prince 
of Latine Poets; Translated into English decasyllables, By 
Iohn Vicars, 1632. Are to be sold by N: Alsop at the. Angell 
in Popes head ally. ' 
The Works of Virgil translated into English prose, As near the 
original as the different Idioms of the Latin and English Lan- 
guages will allow. With the Latin text and order of construc- 
tion to the First Folio (designated as the fulford Adams copy 
as of private gentlemen. In two volumes. The fifth edition. 
. London: Joseph Davidson, M.DCC.LXX. [For two 
centuries this was the outstanding equestrian aid to the study 
of Virgil in England. } 

By common consent Dryden’s is the finest translation of 
Virgil into English. Of this the University has not only the 
first great folio but sundry subsequent editions. As a piece 
of printing the Cheshire House edition of the Georgics (New 
York, 1931) is the equal of any. 

Martyn’s Eclogues (new edition, London, 1813) is valuable 
for thirty-seven admirable | in color of Virgil’s 
plants and trees. 

America’s best contributions are Cranch’s two handsome vol- 
umes of the Aeneid in verse (Boston, 1906) and the Loeb 
edition containing all the poems rendered in prose by H. R. 
Fairclough (London and New York, 1920). 

W. J. BATTLE 
PROFESSOR OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
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II. SHAKESPEARE 


Lectures for 1945 given by Professor R. A. Law on “Shake- 
speare at Work,” the Rare Books Collections in the spring 
of 1945 prepared an exhibit which reflects the various hold- 
ings of the Library in different fields of Shakespearean research. 
The display is headed by the copies of the Folios. In addi- 
tion to the First Folio (designated as the Fulford Adams copy 
by Sidney Lee), from the Stark Collection, there are two copies 
of each of the three remaining Folios. Also shown are numerous 
books representing Shakespearean sources, described in detail 
by Dr. Law in the first issue of the CHRONICLE; in addition to 
the works he cited is the rare Speght Chaucer of 1598. 

A few early separate pieces, such as the 1634 quarto of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, Englands Parnassus (1600), and 
the Poems (second edition, 1640), are displayed; but the 
holdings of the Library are slight here, and the strength of 
the Rare Books Collections is best represented in later periods, 
where single printings of the plays of Shakespeare in the Res- 
toration and early eighteenth century are quite plentiful. A 
few titles here are Hamlet (1683), Julius Caesar ee), 
1 Henry IV (1700), Othello (1705). 

The copyright war between the Tonsons and R. Walker, 
which reached its peak in 1734-35, is reflected by some of the 
duodecimos in the exhibition. Both publishers printed all of 
the plays, including the apocrypha, in their attempt to estab- 
lish a copyright; and as H. L. Ford points out, the price of one 
shilling indicated in the 1734 issues had dropped to as low as 
a penny in the following year, accompanied by the frantic 
notices of W. Chetwood on behalf of the Tonsons stating that 
the imprints of R. Walker were fraudulent. The Library also 
has the eight-volume “made-up” edition issued by J. Tonson 
in 1735, wherein several of the plays carry the name of 
R. Walker as the publisher. 


I’ CONNECTION with the Graduate School Research 
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Further materials are indicated by the presence of the various 
early editions of Shakespeare. There are the Rowe (1709), 
Pope (1725), Theobald (1733), Hanmer (1744), Warbur- 
ton (1747), Johnson (1765), Capell (1767), Steevens and 
Johnson (1773). Later editions in the Library are represented 
by the Halliwell thirty-seven volume folio of 1853, and such 
items as Morris’s Kelmscott Press edition of the poems. 

But the largest group of Shakespearean material is that 
composed of the texts of the Restoration and eighteenth- 
century adaptations. Here it is interesting to observe that as 
many as four of Shakespeare’s plays underwent three separate 
renderings: CoRIOLANUS (Tate's Ingratitude of a Common- 
wealth, Dennis's Invader of His Country, Thomson's Corio- 
anus); CYMBELINE (D’Urfey’s Injured Princess, Hawkins’ 
Cymbeline, the Garrick and Colman Fairy Tale) ; THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW (Lacy’s Sauny the Scot, C. Johnson's Cobler 
of Preston, Garrick’s Catharine and Petruchio); and A Mw- 
SUMMER NiGHT’s Dream (Settle’s Fairy Queen, Garrick’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Colman’s A Fairy Tale). Some 
others are Crowne’s two adaptations from the Henry VI trilogy, 
together with T. Cibber’s version from the same source. Nahum 
Tate’s well-known adaptation of King Lear is shown, together 
with Colman’s King Lear. Timon of Athens is represented 
by the Shadwell version, as well as by the later adaptation by 
Richard Cumberland. ‘Colley Cibber’s adaptation of Richard III 
is on display, and the Library also has his Papal Tyranny in 
the Reign of King John. Some of the other adaptations repre- 
sented are Tate’s Richard II, Otway’s Caius Marius, Victor's 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, C. Johnson's revision of As You 


‘Like It entitled Love in a Forest, Aaron Hill's Henry V, Gran- 


ville’s Jew of Venice, Garrick’s alteration of The Winter's 
Tale entitled Florizel and Perdita, and finally that as yet un- 
explained work Double Falshood, “Adapted to the Stage’ by 
Lewis Theobald. A Shien 


INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH 
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Two Studies on the Herbal 


I. THE HERBAL IN PHARMACY AND MEDICINE 


There is nothing in this life pleasanter and more 
delightful than to wander over the woods, mountains, 
plains, garlanded and adorned with flowerlets and 
plants of various sorts, and most elegant to boot, and 
to gaze intently upon them. But it increases that 
pleasure and delight not a little, if there be added an 
acquaintance with the virtues ‘and powers of these 
same plants.—Fuchs, De Historta Sacoasaet 1542. 


in the development of the healing arts. As books deal- 

ing with plant lore, they constitute one of our most val- 
uable sources of information concerning the materia medica 
of the countries in which they originated. Written by physicians 
or apothecaries, for the most part, they contain many an in- 
fallible receipt for a great variety of ailments with which the 
human body is afflicted. They therefore reflect the extent of 
the knowledge of the healing art possessed by the medical 
practitioner of that particular period. But if that were their 
sole content, they would scarcely enjoy the popularity and 
value which attach to them in our day. Not only do they con- 
vey information and knowledge concerning man’s afflictions, 
but they also demonstrate his ability in the art of plant illustra- 
tion or iconography and his systems of plant nomenclature 
and classification. Therefore, they have an appeal to every 
lover of plants: botanists, pharmacists, gardeners, as well as 
to antiquarians and poets. 

Although the earliest herbals date back to a remote period 
in history (the Pen-king attributed to the Chinese Emperor 
Shen-Nung, who reigned about 2700 B.C., is probably the 
oldest herbal of which anything is known), they did not attain 


Ts HERBALS have performed an important function 
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their highest development and distinctive form until the six- 
teenth century. The last of the great herbals date back to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; after that time they were 
gradually replaced by a new type of formulary or dispensatory, 
the pharmacopoeia, a product of the Renaissance, initiated by 
that great sixteenth century reactionary Paracelsus. 

The present account will touch upon the most important 
herbals of the various countries, directing attention to those 
acquired by the library, and to the gaps in our collection: 

The first of the herbals to be considered is the Greek Her- 
bal of Dioscorides, the most influential and widely known and 
used throughout the later centuries. For more than fifteen 
hundred years this great work, arranged in five books and em- 
bodying the ancient knowledge of plant, animal, and mineral 
drugs, remained the one supreme authority in materia medica. 
In the original MS. of Dioscorides, about 600 plants are de- 
scribed in addition to the comparatively few drugs of animal 
and mineral origin; and their medical properties and modes 
of administration are explained. Dioscorides, who accompanied 
the Roman armies on their conquests, had ample opportunity 
to study the materia medica of the Roman Empire. Needless to 
say, many of the plants figured and described by him have not 
been identified. Most of the figures or illustrations, the work 
of a sixth century artist, appeared in the famous Vienna MS. of 
Dioscorides, dated 512 A.D. On the other hand, approximately 
a dozen are thought to be the work of a famous rhizotomist, 
Crateuas, of the second century B.C., who has been referred: to 
as the father of plant iconography. As a concluding illustra- 
tion, Dioscorides is pictured receiving from the Goddess of 
Discovery a root of the famed Mandragora plant. Also shown 
is the unfortunate dog, sacrificed, according to the tradition, in 
the digging of this narcotic root, which figured so prominently 
in ancient medical superstition. 

Although it was compiled in about 78 A.D., no English 
translation of Dioscorides’ work was attempted until 1652, 
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when John Goodyer set himself to this task and finished it 
three years later. More amazing, however, is the fact that 
although this English translation was completed in 1655, the 
manuscript was not printed until 1933! The following year 
two copies of this printed text were acquired by the Pharmacy 
Library. The reason for this delay of nearly three centuries 
is hinted at in the preface by the editor, John Gunther: prob- 
ably no patron for such an expensive undertaking could be 
found. ; ; 

On the continent, however, there is a different story. Dios- 
corides’ Materia Medica underwent many translations and 
editions, in many languages, by many authors. Probably the 
most comprehensive and hence the most popular was the edi- 
tion of Andreas Matthiolus, which, published in Latin in 
Venice in 1554, became at once the classical exponent of 
materia medica and pharmacology. No fewer than 18 editions 
of this famous work appeared between the years 1555 and 
1696, not only in the Latin but also in the French, Spanish, 
Italian, Bohemian, and German languages. Two editions in 
the German deserve special mention, the first being that of 
Georg Handsch, printed in Prag in 1563. The other, by Joachim 
Camerarius, really an enlarged edition of the former, was 
first printed at Frankfort-on-Main in 1586, but was re-edited 
many times later. These editions became very popular, and it 
is to be regretted that the Handsch edition of 1563 was not 
acquired by the library when several years ago a resident of 
Lee County offered a somewhat mutilated copy for sale. 

Although the German fathers of botany—Tragus, Fuchs, 
Brunfels, Cordus—were the authors of herbals printed in the 
16th century, only Fuchs deserves mention here in connection 
with his New Kreuterbuch (1543), the facsimile folio edition 
(1938) of which is to be found in the Pharmacy Library. This 
magnificent herbal, a German edition of the author’s earlier 
herbal De Historia Stirpium, excels in the number of plates 
of plants (approximately 500) and in the excellency of their 
representations. 
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16TH Century Artists aT Work. Fucus, New Kreuter- 
buch, 1543. 


Nothing better than Dioscorides appeared in the field of 
materia medica for approximately fifteen centuries. In those 
works which did appear, the influence of Dioscorides is strongly 
suspected if not detected outright. Among this group is a 
Latin herbal which was first printed in Rome in 1481 (?) and 
is among the first of the printed herbals. It is known as the 
Herbarium of Apuleius Platonicus, though nothing is known 
of the author, except that he is also referred to as Sextus 
Placitus. It has recently been published by F. W. T. Hunger 
(Leyden, 1936) in a magnificent folio with facsimile of a 
ninth century manuscript. The original MS. is thought to date 
back to a very early period, probably the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, and it is very likely derived from more than one source. 
Its wide popularity is shown by its early appearance in England, 
where it became the basis of a number of Saxon MSS. dating 
back to the Norman Conquest. One of these MSS., the so-called 
MS. V, is illustrated with colored drawings of the plants, the 
only one having this feature. 
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A number of these MSS. have served as the basis for a printed 
Saxon text of the Herbarium Apuleii which has been repro- 
duced in volume I of Cockayne’s Leechdoms, Wortcunnings, 
and Starcraft of Early England, 1864, with a transliteration 
(Early English Text Society Series). This text is divided into 
two parts—a translation of the work of Apuleius Platonicus, 
and a continuation, chiefly from Dioscorides (the Vienna 
Greek MS., sixth century, through a Latin text). An examina- 
tion of this printed text reveals that the plant drugs are dis- 
cussed in systematic fashion, with one or more paragraphs 
devoted to the medical properties of each drug and its modes 
of administration. Many of the remedies have the appescsace 
of modern domestic remedies; for example: 


Fern: 1. For wounds, take a root of this wort which is 
named filix, and by another name fern, pounded, 
lay it to the wound; and stichwort, by weight of 
two drachms, administer to drink in wine. 

2. In case a young man be ruptured, take this same 

wort, where it is grown to the root of a beech tree; 

pound it with lard, and cover a cloth therewith, 

and tie it to the sore so that it, the cloth, the while 

be turned upward; on the fifth day it will be healed. 

Apparently the Saxons were unfamiliar with the use of fern 
root as an anthelmintic, or remedy for intestinal worms. 

Conclusive evidence of Greek sources of this MS. is provided 
not only by the names and uses of drug plants that are not to 
be found in Northern Europe, but also by the perpetuation of 
the ancient superstitions concerning the collection and applica- 
tion of certain drugs. In the original MSS. the figures of 
poisonous animals, like snakes and scorpions, accompany the 
illustration of the plant drug, apparently to indicate to those 
persons unable to read the medicinal use of the herb. 

Of equal importance in English medicine was the so-called 
Banckes’s Herbal of 1525, recently edited and published by 
Larkey and Pyles in the Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints Series 
(Pharmacy Library). According to the editors, it was the first 
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book printed in England devoted entirely to herbs.* Bancke’s 
Herbal attained a popularity among British herbals which was 
probably not surpassed, even by John Gerard’s Herbal of 1597, 
which, along with the Thomas Johnson edition of 1636, is to 
be found in the Rare Books Collections. 


Another 16th century English herbal in the Rare Books Col- 
lections is Henry Lyte’s A New Herbal, or History of Plants, 
1578. In no sense original, it is really an English rendering 
of Clusius’ French translation of the Dutchman Dodoen’s 
Cruydtboeck, 1554. The plants in Lyte are classified in 6 books. 

Gerard’s Herbal (1597, 1633, 1636) is an encyclopedic 
work consisting of three books and an appendix. It compre- 
hends the “descriptions, places, time, names, nature and vir- 
tues of all sorts of Herbes, for meate, medicine or sweet smell- 
ing use, etc.,” and it totals approximately 850 plant drugs and 
miscellaneous items. A considerable number of these plant 
illustrations represent additions to the Dutch original. 


Gerard’s Herbal became very popular not only in England 
but also, along with Parkinson’s herbal, in the New England 
colonies as well. Many plants described in it were cultivated 
in American gardens and formed the basis for home medica- 
tion.? The remedies contained in the medical document com- 
piled in 1643 by Doctor Edward Stafford of London entitled 
“Receipts to Cure Various Disorders, for My Worthy Friend 





1This statement is open to question, however, inasmuch as thers: is evi- 
dence, according to Barnhart, that a first edition of the Grete Herball 
appeared as early as 1516, though the known copy of this herbal is dated 
1526. Only two copies of the original are known to exist, one in the British 
Museum and the other in the Huntington Library in California. The 1941 
edition is a facsimile reproduction with the transliteration on the opposite 
page. 


2Many herbs described in Gerard are to be found in the Apothecary 
Garden on the University Campus, near Memorial Museum: Sweet Basil, 
Sweet, Marporam, Summer Savory, Wild Harporam, Thyme, Creeping 
Thyme, Mint, Hyssop, Lemon Balm, Catmint, Lavender, Sage, Garden 
Rue, Fennel, Coriander, Dill, Belladonna, Stramonium, Meadow Saffron, 
Wormwood, Tansy, Millfoil, Madder, Borage, and Scotch Broom. 
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Mr. Winthrop” (Governor Winthrop, Sr., of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony) were drawn from Gerard for the most part and 
attained wide use in that colony. The document has recently 
been reproduced in facsimile in the Badger Pharmacist (No. 15, 
April, 1937). 

One of the most interesting and ancient superstitions, con- 
cerning the “Barnackle Tree,” the source of barnacle geese, 
has been perpetuated in Gerard: ‘‘Many of these shells I 
brought with me to London, which after I had opened I found 
in them living things without forme or shape; in others which _ 
were nearer come to ripeness I found living things that were 
very naked, in shapes like a Bird; in others, the Birds covered 
with soft downe, the shell halfe open, and Bird ready to fall 
out, which no doubt were the Fowles called Barnackles.”’ It 
was John Parkinson in his prodigious Theatrum Botanicum 
of 1640 (Rare Books Collections), who finally reminded his 
readers that the Dutch in 1536 had corrected “this admirable 
tale of untruth” concerning the breeding of these “Barnackle 
or Brant Geese.” 

In the Theatrum Botanicum Parkinson, “the last of the great 
English herbalists,” has arranged the plants into 17 classes or 
tribes, according to their properties or virtues and gross mor- 
phology. Hence no consideration is given to their natural re- 
lationship, with the single exception that the members of the 
Umbelliferae family are discussed as a family unit. The illus- 
trations are not so numerous as in Johnson’s edition of Gerard, 
and in many cases are identical with those in this herbal. One 
of the most interesting remedies described by Parkinson is 
mumia {mummy}, a staple drug in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century apothecary shops and found to some extent in European 
shops throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. At 
the height of its use certain dealers found it profitable to coun- 
terfeit the genuine Egyptian product. A glimpse at Parkinson’s 
treatment of this drug will reveal the extent of its application: 
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“It is hot and dry in the second degree, and easeth the paines 
in the head, comming of cold and moisture, the migrome 
swimmings, and falling sickness taken in a decoction of mar- 
jerome, and helpeth a cough taken ptisane drinke, it is cordiall 
for the heart and preventeth the danger of poyson, or the 
venome of the Scorpion and other Serpents, dissolveth winde 
both in the stomacke, spleene and bowels, stayeth the hickocke 
and bleedings, both inward and outward, dissolveth the con- 
gealed blood of bruises by fals or otherwise, and helpeth the 
ulcers of the bladder, and the retention of urine, being taken 
in Goate’s milk; it is also very profitably used against palsies, 
crampes, and distentions of the mouth, the hardness and shrink- 
ing of the sinews, and lameness in the feete through cold 
and wet.” 


Parkinson’s other important work, the earlier Paridisi in 
Sole Paradisus Terrestris (1629), deals with “‘a choice garden 
of all sorts of rarest flowers, with their nature, place of birth, 
time of flowering, names and virtues of each plant useful in 
physick, or admired for beauty . . . to which is annext a 
kitchen-garden.” In both the original and the second edition 
of 1656 there is a wood-cut representation of the Garden of 
Eden. 


One other English herbal is of special interest to physicians 
and pharmacists because of its treatment of the doctrine of 
the “signatures of plants.” William Cole (or Coles) is the 
author, and its title is Adam in Eden, or Nature’s Paradise, 
dated 1657. This strange doctrine treated therein apparently 
originated with Paracelsus in the sixteenth century; it taught 
that the same Creator who had afflicted mankind with divers 
diseases had at the same time placed healing herbs in his midst. 
And furthermore, in order to help ailing mankind discover 
these herbs he had “signed” them with some external form or 
mark which would indicate their virtues against a particular 
ailment or in the treatment of a certain part of the human 
anatomy. For example, walnuts have the perfect “signature” 
of the head: the outer green husk corresponds to the scalp, 
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the hard shell to the skull, and the kernel to the brain. Reme- 
dies made from these respective parts, therefore, are useful 
in treating wounds and pains of the corresponding parts of the 
head. From this doctrine such names as “heartsease,” ‘‘bone- 
set,” “‘liverleaf,” ‘‘Adder’s tongue” have been derived. This 
herbal would be a desirable addition to the Rare Books Col- 
lections. 

In the Western Hemisphere there is only one work among 
the writings dealing with medicines and medical practice that 
can be correctly classed as an herbal. Some of the other books, 
however, are of interest to students of pharmaceutical history. 
One of these, the first printed work dealing with American 
materia medica, was the Spanish translation of a Latin text 
written by Francisco Hernandez, a Spanish physician sent to 
New Spain by Philip II in 1570 to study the natural history, etc., 
of the new possessions. Dr. Francisco Ximinez selected certain 
parts of MSS. which Hernandez left behind when he returned 
to Spain, translated the Latin text into Spanish, and published 
it in 1615 under the title Quarto Libros de la Naturaleza y 
Virtudes Medicinales de las Plantas de la Nueva Espaia. A 
reprint of this work appeared in 1888, and a copy is to be found 
in the Latin-American Collection. It is without illustrations. 


Another early work dealing with American materia medica 
was the so-called Materia Medica of Nicolas Monardes, pub- 
lished first in Seville in 1545 under the title Dos Libros el uno 
que trata de todas las Cosas que traen de Nuestras Indias Occi- 
dentales, que sirven al uso de la Medicina, y el otro que trata de 
la Piedra Bazaar, y de lo Yerva Escuerconcera. It underwent 
many editions and translations, of which the first English trans- 
lation appeared in 1574 by John Frampton. Frampton’s work, 
Joyfull Newes out of the Newe Founde W orlde (and the most 
recent edition of it) appears in our library as one of the Tudor 
Translations Series (1925). It was the first work in English 
treating of New World drugs; but like others of its time, it 
lacked illustrations. 
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But these early books describe drugs and medical practices 
as seen through the eyes of Europeans. Therefore, the first 
(and only) herbal produced in the New World takes on added 
importance because it was compiled and written by native 
Americans, and hence represents the native point of view. 
The remarkable manuscript which constitutes this herbal was 
rediscovered in 1929 by Professor Charles U. Clark in the 
Vatican Library, to which it had made its long and circuitous 
journey sometime between the years 1552, when it was written, 
and soon after 1902, when it was acquired by the Vatican as a 
part of the Barberini Collection. Although originally writ- 
ten in the Aztec language by a skilled Aztec medical prac- 
titioner, Martinus de la Cruz, the manuscript was translated 
into Latin by another young Aztec Indian, Juan Badianus, a 
Latin scholar in the College of Santa Cruz, established in 
Mexico City in 1536. This happened at a time when the rest 
of the North American Continent was yet a wilderness with- 
out a permanent settlement. Immediately following Professor 
Clark’s discovery, the work of translating and annotating this 
manuscript was begun in this country by Dr. Emily Walcott 
Emmart, and the facsimile edition in natural colors was issued 
by the Johns Hopkins Press as The Badianus Manuscript in 
1940, one year later than, but much superior to the Gates edi- 
tion by the Maya Society of Baltimore. The contents of this 
herbal reflect in an-extraordinary way the parallel advancement 
of medical, botanical and pharmaceutical knowledge and prac- 
tice of the Aztecs with that of the Old World. The copies in 
the Biology and Main Libraries will demand the attention and 
admiration of all persons interested in plants and the healing 
arts, as will our extensive but as yet incomplete holdings in 
the entire field of herbal literature. 


C. C. ALBERS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PHARMACOGNOSY 
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II. THE HERBAL IN POETRY 


Of these most helpful hearbs yet tell we but a few, 
To those unnumbred sorts of Simples here that grew, 
Which justly to set downe, even Dodon short doth fall; 
Nor skilfull Gerard, yet, shall ever find them all. 
PoLyo.sion, 1622. 


ITH THESE LINES Michael Drayton concludes a 
\ X | versified list of twenty-four plants and their healing 
powers, much of his lore obviously from the two 
great herbalists here named. These are the standard authori- 
ties on plants to which for a hundred years every man would 
turn for helpful remedy or for literary allusion. “Dodon” is 
obviously Rembert Dodoens or Dodonaeus, the great Belgian 
botanist (1516-1583). His first book, Cruydtboeck (1554) 
was translated into French by Charles de |’Ecluse or Clusius 
and reached England through the translation by Henry Lyte 
(1578). This is the book Drayton refers to. Gerard's better 
known work (1597) is based upon a second compilation by 
Dodoens, Stirpium historiae pemptades sex (1583). The Li- 
brary owns the second edition of this work (1616) and the 
first and second editions of Gerard. The latter (1633) con- 
tains copious revision and additions by Thomas Johnson, who 
in his introduction sets forth the hitherto unacknowledged re- 
lationship of Gerard's work to that of Dodoens. Lyte’s herbal, 
superseding that of Dr. William Turner, is by far more im- 
portant than Gerard’s, which it precedes by a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and will serve to illustrate the literary interest of this 
genre. 
The title-page of Lyte’s beautiful folio here reproduced is 
a complete description in itself. The colophon adds that the 
book was “imprinted at Antwerpe . . . and solde at London 
in Paul’s churchyarde.” This herbal was printed on the con- 
tinent because Lyte’s 870 illustrations were printed from wood- 
blocks used for the herbal of Fuchs (1545) supplemented by 
the great Dodonaeus himself, who took a personal interest 
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in the English translation of his book. With an elaborate dedi- 
cation to Queen Elizabeth, Lyte’s New Herbal appeared in 
1578 a handsome folio embellished with illustrations. This 
book has recently been added to the modest herbal acquisitions 
of the University. In 1586, in 1595, and in 1619 Lyte’s work 
was reprinted without illustrations. The Library has acquired 
also the 1595 quarto. 


The New Herbal thus was issued the year before the publi- 
cation of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender. The great value of 
the illustrations is seen in a study of the wood-cut of carnations 
with their variant kinds and names. With this Miss Agnes 
Arber (Notes and Queries, CLX, 345-347) has compared 
Spenser's flowers named in the April Eclogue written in praise 
of the Queen: 


Bring hether the Pincke and purple Cullambine, 
With Gelliflowres: 
Bring Coronations, and Sops in wine, 
Worn of Paramoures. 
Strowe me the ground with Daffadowndillies, 
And Cowslips, and Kingcups, and meee Lillies: 
The pretie Pawnce, 
And the Chevisaunce, 
Shall match with the fayre flowre Delice. 


Most of the flowers here, aside from those appearing in the 
illustration, are described by Lyte consecutively within a few 
pages, so that it seems that Spenser had been glancing through 
this new herbal. 

A totally different kind of interest which poets found in 
herbals lies in the wide field of magic. Lyte is the last of the 
herbalists to repeat the naive superstitions connected with 
plants. For example, he notes that “Some hold, that the 
branches or bowes of Rhamnus stickt at mens dores and win- 
dowes, do drive away sorcerie, and inchantments that Witches 
and Sorcerers do use against men.” Likely from this come 
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John Fletcher’s lines about rhamnus in The Faithful Shep- 


berdess, Il, ii, 15-19: “These Rhamnus branches are,” says a 
shepherd: 


Which, stuck in entries, or about the bar 

That holds the door fast, kill all enchantments, charms— 
Were they Medea’s verses—that do harms 

To men or cattle. 
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By a circuitous route too detailed to repeat here this passage 
together with other hints from Lyte finds its way into Milton’s 
descriptions of “haemony” and moly in Comus (cf. Philological 
Quarterly, XXII, 1943, 251ff.) 

Of all the Elizabethan poets Shakespeare is the least bookish. 
“His observations of plants, of all the outdoor world, savor 
always of first-hand acquaintance in field and wood, not of the 
study: Though it is impossible to determine when, if at all, 
he resorted to the herbals, certain it is that he shows knowl- 
edge of their content. Examples are everywhere in the plays. 
Friar Lawrence describes the virtues and dangers of the poppy 
(Romeo and Juliet, Il, iii, 23-26): 


Within the infant rind of this weak flower 
Poison hath residence and medicine power... 


Jago remarks about Othello (Othello, III, iii, 331-334): 


Not poppy, nor mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 


These passages reflect the tradition of the herbal. Lyte refers 
to the “shel or scale whiche covereth the opium . . . . Of the 
heades boyled in water, is made a Syrupe, whiche doth cause 
sleepe.” Another preparation “swageth all inwarde paynes, 
causeth sleepe,” but “taken excessively . . . or without good 
consideration and advisement, it will cause a man to sleepe 
to much, as though he had a Lethargie, which is the forgetful 
sicknesse, and bringeth foolish and doting fancies, it cor- 
rupteth the sense and understanding, bringeth the Palsie, and 
in fine killeth the body.” One kind of poppy is called “of 
some Lethe,” says Lyte, which suggests the Ghost’s warning 
to his son (Hamlet, I, v, 33-35): 


And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf. 
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Even more familiar than the foregoing passages are those 
naming flowers with classical associations: Cupid’s flower and 
Dian’s bud in Midsummer Night's Dream, Perdita’s violets 
dim, 


But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 


from The Winter's Tale. Henry Lyte too associates respec- 
tively the rose, arthemesia, and the violet with the three deities 
named in Shakespeare. Herbalist and dramatist, in other words, 
thus share a common tradition. 

The mention of violets brings to mind a passage which 
Gerard translates from Dodoens. This alone is ample com- 
pensation to the reader who strays through his pages and a 


fitting close to these remarks upon the literary value of the 
herbals: 


“Addressing myselfe unto the Violets.called the blacke or purple 
Violets, or March Violets of the Garden, which have a great 
prerogative above others, not only bicause the minde conceiveth 
a certaine pleasure and recreation by smelling and handling 
of these most odoriferous flowers, but also that very many by 
these Violets receive ornament and comely grace: for there be 
made of them Garlands for the heade, nosegaies and poesies, 
which are delightfull to looke on and pleasant to smell to, 
speaking nothing of the appropriate vertues; yea Gardens 
themselves receive by these the greatest ornament of all, 
chiefest beautie, and .most gallant grace; and the recreation 
of the minde which is taken heereby, cannot be but verie good 
and honest; for they admonish and stir up a man to that which 
is comely and honest; for flowers through their beautie, varietie 
of colour and exquisite forme, do bring to a liberall and gentle- 
manly minde, the remembraunce of honestie, comelinesse and 
all kindes of vertues. For it would be an unseemely thing, as 
a certain wise man saith, for him that doth looke upon and 
handle faire and beautifull things, and who frequenteth and 
is conversant in faire and beautifull places, to have his minde 
not faire but filthie and deformed.” 


THOMAS P. HARRISON, JR. 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
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John Loudon McAdam’s 
“Remarks” on Road-Making 


M « OF US followed the progress of the Allied 


Armies into Germany with a great deal of interest. 

Shortly after the capture of the bridge at Remagen, 
the press carried accounts that the Allied troops had seized 
and cut a six lane super-highway that Hitler had built pri- 
marily for military purposes, thereby cutting off an easy escape 
route for hundreds of thousands of German troops holding 
the east bank of the Rhine. During the following weeks, we 
read accounts of the spearheads racing across Germany on 
their way to Berlin, and always these troops were traveling 
along highways, or super-highways. 

What has this to do with a small volume recently acquired 
by The University of Texas Library entitled Remarks on the 
Present System of Road-Making, by John Loudon McAdam ?* 
On first thought very little; but further study causes us to 
appreciate some of the technical and political axioms that are 
set forth in the little treatise. It is interesting to observe that 
there are conditions existing today which were condemned by 
McAdam one hundred twenty-five years ago. 

John Loudon McAdam was born in Scotland in 1756, and 
died in 1836, living to be a little over eighty. He came to the 
United States in 1770 to work for an uncle who owned a 
flourishing mercantile business, and in 1778 he married Miss 
Gloriana Margaretta Nicoll, of Long Island, “a young lady 
of great beauty and merit with a large fortune.” He was a 
loyalist, and served General Oliver Delancey; this period of 





1The University of Texas copy is the “Fourth Edition, carefully revised, 
with considerable additions, and an Appendix” (London, 1821). It contains 
a total of 196 pages. 
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service was cut short because of his appointment as Commis- 
sioner of Naval Prizes. After the defeat of the British Army, 
the Legislature forfeited to the state all of the property of 
those who fought against the Republic; but McAdam must 
have managed to retain part of his estate, or to gain more, 
for in 1783 when he and his family returned to Scotland, he 
had a small fortune. He took an active part in the public life 
of his native land. “After the Militia Act was extended to 
Scotland he was appointed Deputy Lieutenant of the country,” 
a biographer records, “and in 1794, when fear of the French 
invasion turned the thoughts of the Government to defensive 
preparations, he was given a Major's Commission.” In plan- 
ning for the defense of his country he became conscious of 
the importance of good roads—there were no good roads in 
Scotland. Consumed with a desire to improve the road con- 
ditions both in Scotland and in England, he spent a number 
of years of his life and part of his personal fortune traveling, 
and observing, planning and experimenting with road con- 
struction methods. He moved to England and soon settled in 
Bristol, where he made a number of friends. He was engaged 
in several business enterprises during this time, but he never 
gave up his study of road building. Finally in 1816, he per- 
suaded the authorities to turn over to him the 146 miles of 
road around Bristol and let him try out his “Old Man’s theo- 
ries.” He carried the title of General Surveyor at a salary of 
400 pounds per year. Here was the opportunity for him to 
prove on a large scale the methods he had evolved after 
years of study and experimentation. And in a comparatively 
short time the improvement of the roads was so noticeable 
that other road builders all over England were coming to him 
for advice and assistance. 

All of the main roads in England were toll roads. For ease 
of operation these roads were divided into independent short 
sections—varying from just a few miles to about thirty miles 
in length—called Trusts. Charters for these Trusts were ob- 
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tained from Parliament; and the rate of toll per vehicle col- 
lected by each Trust was approved-by Parliament. These Char- 
ters were not long lived, and had to be renewed; and those 
in charge of the Trusts were making frequent requests from 
Parliament to raise the tolls in order to pay all of the expenses. 
McAdam was very critical of these methods. He felt that it 
was not at all necessary for a delegation representing the Trust 
to have to go to London, employ lobbyists, and stay there 
month after month in order to get its petition presented to 
Parliament. “There is no object which appears more deserv- 
ing of regulation than the expense attending the passing, and 
renewing of Turnpike Acts,” he declared. He felt this money 
should go into the construction of better roads, and if a sur- 
plus developed, the tolls could be reduced. 

In the Remarks he was insistent that a strict accounting of 
all moneys be made. He did not make the accusation that 
money had been misappropriated, but he maintained that a 
good deal of it was misspent; and he asked for better book- 
keeping records. 

He also charged that the construction and maintenance were 
performed under the supervision of men who were totally 
unprepared for places of such responsibility. Many of these 
Supervisors were appointed for their political connections 
rather than for their experience or ability: 


“Thus, while many simple trades require by law, an apprentice- 
ship of seven years, before the person is thought qualified to 
practice with his own capital, the road surveyor is supposed 
fit; the very hour he is named, for an office which requires at 
least as much understanding and experience as the average of 
trades, and in which he has the capital of all the parish to 
speculate with.” 


Apparently, the big majority of these road surveyors were satis- 
fied to continue using the same methods as their fathers and 
grandfathers, and they never gave any thought to improving 


and remedying the generally bad condition of the roads all 
over England. 
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“The practice common in England and universal in Scotland, 
on the formation of a new road [McAdam reported], is to 
dig a trench below the surface of the ground adjoining, and 
in this trench to deposit a quantity of large stones; after this 
a second quantity of stone broken smaller, generally to about 
seven or eight pounds weight. . . . The careless way in which 
this device is generally performed leaves the road as a sieve 
to receive water. It penetrates through the whole mass and 
is retained in the trench whence the road is liable to give way 
in all changes of weather. It must therefore be obvious that 
nothing can be more erroneous than to provide a reservoir for 
water under the road where it is acted upon by frost to its 
destruction.” 


Nor was this the only disadvantage: 


“The materials of which the present roads are composed, are 
not worn out; but displaced by the action of the wheels of the 
carriages upon stones of too large size; the wheel does not 
pass over the materials of which the road is formed, but is 
constantly, almost at every step, encountering an obstacle which 
must either give way and be removed, or the carriage must be 
lifted by the force of the cattle so as to surmount it; in either 
case the road is injured, and the carriage impeded, and the 
injury and impediment will be great in the exact proportion 
to the number and size of obstacles.” 


McAdam was a very careful observer, and after several years 
of travel, he developed his theories about drainage of the road 
bed, making the surface of the pavement waterproof, and — 
broken stone of small size for the pavement. 


“The first operation in making a road should be the reverse of 
digging a trench. The road should not be sunk below, but 
rather raised above the ordinary level of the adjacent ground, 
care at any rate should be taken, that there be a sufficient fall 
to take off the water so that it should always be some inches 
below the level of the ground upon which the road is intended 
to be placed: this must be done by either making drains to 
lower ground, or if that be not practicable, from the nature 
of the country, then the soil upon which the road is proposed 
to be laid, must be raised by addition, so as to be some inches 
above the level of the water.” 
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This principle is recognized today as the first fundamental of 
road building. The account continues: 


“Having secured the soil from under water, the road maker is 
next to secure it from rain water, by a solid road, made of 
clean dry stone, or flint, so selected, prepared and laid, as to 
be perfectly impervious to water: and this cannot be effected 
unless the greatest care be taken, that no earth, clay, chalk, or 
other matter that will hold or conduct water, be mixed with the 
broken stone; which must be so prepared and laid, as to unite 
by its own angles into a firm, compact, impenetrable body. 

“Broken stone will combine by its own angles into a smooth 
solid surface that cannot be affected by the vicissitudes of 
weather, or displaced by the action of wheels, which will pass 
over it without a jolt, and consequently without injury. 

“Tt is well known to every skilful and observant road maker, 
that if strata of stone of various sizes be placed as a road, the 
largest stones will constantly work up by the shaking and 
pressure of the traffic, and that the only mode of keeping the 
stones of a road from motion is to use materials of uniform 
size from the bottom. In roads made upon large stones as 
a foundation, the perpetual motion, or change of the position 
of the materials keeps open many apertures through which the 
water passes.” 


McAdam took the position that large stones in the base were 
injurious for another reason: the stones of the wearing sur- 
face, he insisted, were being pounded between the large stones 
of the base and the wheels of the vehicle. He insisted that all 
stone be broken quite small; he preferred the test of weight 
rather than size, and his inspectors were furnished with a 
balance, and a six-ounce weight, which he considered to be 


the maximum weight of any one stone to go into the surface 


of the road. When the inspector observed a stone that appeared 
too large, he weighed it; if the stone was too heavy, it was 
broken again. 

He arrived at the maximum size or weight of a single stone 
in the following manner: 
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“The size of stone used on a road must be in due proportion to 
_ the space occupied by a wheel of ordinary dimensions on a 
smooth level surface, this point of contact will be found to be, 
longitudinally about an inch, and every piece of stone put 
into a road which exceeds an inch in any.of its dimensions, is 
mischievous.” [Six ounces of stone is a cube one and one-half 
inches or less on the side. } 


Thickness of roads, he felt, was not so important: 


“The thickness of such a road is immaterial, as to its strength 
for carrying weight; this object is already obtained by provid- 
ing a dry surface, over which the road is to be placed as a 
covering or a roof, to preserve it in that state; experience hav- 
ing shown, that if water passes through a road, and fills the 
native soil, the road, whatever may be its thickness, loses its 
support and goes to pieces.” 


McAdam usually built his roads about ten inches thick; he 
reported on a section of road near Bristol which had been 
allowed to wear thin because it was contemplated to make 
changes in alignment: 


“At present it is not above three inches thick in most places, 
and in none more than four; yet on removing the road it was 
found, that no water had penetrated, nor had the frost affected 
it during all the late winter; and the natural earth beneath 
the road was found to be perfectly dry.” 


McAdam reported similarly on a section of the great north 
road from London by Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire which was 
built according to his directions. This road was not over six 
inches thick, and was subjected to heavy traffic, since it was 
about fifteen miles from London:. 


“It has not given way, nor was it affected by the late severe 
winter when the roads between that and London became im- 
passable, by breaking up to the bottom, and the mails and 
other coaches were obliged to reach London by circuitous 
routes. It is worthy of observation, that these bad roads cost 
more money per mile for the annual repair, than the original - 
making of this useful new road.” 
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Most of the roads connecting the main cities had been built 
according to the inadequate standards of that day which have 
been described above. Repair and maintenance of these roads 
were essential and important. The method for repairing roads 
recommended by McAdam was to “lift” the old road and 
re-lay it. The “lifting” consisted of picking up and removing 
all of the stones in the base and wearing surface of the road. 
The clay and other soft materials mixed with the stones were 


disposed of; group of laborers with hammers then broke the 
rock: 


“The only proper method of breaking stones, both for effect 
and economy, is by persons sitting; the stones are to. be placed 
in small heaps, and women, boys, or old men past hard labor, 
must sit down with small hammers and break them, so as 
none shall exceed six ounces in weight.” 

The broken stone was then spread with a crown of two or 
three inches in a width of eighteen to twenty feet; no binding 
material was added, and the compacting was done by the 
wheels of the vehicles. 

It is interesting to observe that many of the local communi- 
ties provided limited funds for welfare work, and there were 
many demands on these funds. McAdam advocated that the 
unemployed be given jobs of breaking stone for use on the 
roads. The stone could be broken when the labor was avail- 


able, and stored until needed for repair and construction. In 


many communities the work provided by the breaking of the 
- stone relieved all of the unemployment, and there were no 
demands for the dole. “They have occasionally employed from 
twenty to thirty stout able bodied men, who otherwise would 
have been obliged to have been supported out of parish rates.” 
McAdam always recommended that the breaking of stone be 
done by piece work. 

Workmen with large families found the McAdam hen to 
their liking: 
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“The Commissioners at Bristol used to pay fifteen pence per 
ton for limestone from Durdham-Down, for the use of their 
roads, and broken to a size above twenty ounces. Stone is now 
procured from the same place, broken so as none exceed six 
ounces for ten pence per ton; and the workmen are very de- 
sirous of contracts at that rate, because the heavy work is 
done by the men, the light work with small hammers by the 
wives and children, so that whole families are employed.” 


Modern machinery for rock-crushing has changed this pic- 
ture, but other problems still remain. For a number of past 
sessions of the Texas Legislature there have been discussions 
as to the maximum loads that should be permitted to trucks 
that use our highways. This question of maximum load is 
not new—it was discussed on all sides during McAdam’s time. 
Also, a great deal of discussion was given to the width of 
wheel of the vehicle, which McAdam considered immaterial: 


“The author has never observed any great difference of effect, 
on a well made road by narrow or broad wheels; either of them 
will pass over a smooth, solid road, without leaving any visible 
impression: . . . It must however be admitted that the wear 
of roads is proportioned to the weight and velocity of carriages 
running upon a given breadth of the tire of the wheels, and 
therefore, it is of consequence that some regulations should 
be adopted. . . . The weights will be best and most easily 
regulated by the number of horses or other cattle, drawing the 
carriages; and this, as a regulation of economy, may be made, 
by the tolls at present payable on the cattle being levied in a 
larger ratio as the number increases.” 


Many present highway engineers think that considerations 
of safety and landscaping are newcomers in highway engineer- 
ing, but it is interesting to note the following comments: 


“In this section it may be worthwhile to notice the situation 
of the hedge and ditch, or rill on each side of the road, a 
more common but I think more dangerous and worse way, is 
to form the ditch close to the road, and to plant the quick upon 
a raised bank beyond it. The advantage of having the hedge 
next to the road, consist in greater safety to the traveler, par- 
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ticularly if a ditch of any considerable depth is necessary, and 
in the hedge being supported in its growth from the ground 
under the road, without drawing upon the farmer's side of 
the ditch. 

“In a length of road, made eight or ten years since, over a 
marsh, partly a bog, considerably under high water, where 
from the level of the ground, and of the drainage, the ditches 
were obliged to be deep and wide, and therefore dangerous; 
I ordered some cuttings of willow to be stuck in the roadside 
of the ditch. In about two years they formed a blind to the 
ditch, and are now so thick and strong as to be a complete 
security from all danger.” 


The man who gave his name to “macadamized” road con- 
struction lived to see his system highly praised and widely 
adopted in his own time. A measure of contemporary regard 
may be noted in one of the several documents reprinted in 
The Present System of Road-Making. In 1819 Parliament 
appointed a “Special Committee” to investigate and report on 
road conditions and road building. This Committee made 
many investigations and held many hearings. Following is a 
letter written by a gentleman who, desiring to make his state- 
ment but unable to attend in person, sent the letter to be in- 
corporated in the minutes of the Committee: 


Thatcham, May 1819. 


Gentlemen, 


I think it a duty incumbent on me to present to you my 
opinion respecting Mr. M’Adam’s plan of repairing and im- 
proving turnpike roads. From what I have noticed of his im- 
provement on different parts of the Bath road, on which I 
am at present working different coaches a distance of above 
500 miles per day, I think his plan altogether, i.e. first of screen- 
ing and cleansing the gravel, and breaking the stones; secondly, 
of preparing the road to receive it; and thirdly, of laying it 
on the road, is the best and safest method I have ever seen in 
the course of fifty years experience in the coach and waggon 


business. I have formerly had several accidents happen from 
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the gravel being laid too thick and very high in the middle 
of the road; and have killed some hundreds of horses (extra) 
in pulling through it; and I think I may venture to say, that 
if Mr. M’Adam’s plan was adopted generally throughout the 
kingdom, in the course of a short time the public would be 
enabled to travel with much greater ease and safety, and at 
nearly one-third less of expense; at all events I am convinced 
that nearly one-third less labour is required to work a fast 
coach over part of the road between Reading and London, 
where M’Adam’s plan has been adopted, than there is over 
other parts of the road where they still continue the old plan. 
In short, my opinion may be given in a few words; his plan, 
if adopted generally, will cause the traveler to find easier, 
safer, and more expeditious travelling, and the owners of 
horses a diminution of nearly one-third of the original labour. 
I am, Gentlemen, with res 
Your most obedient servant, 
Edward Fromont. 


JOHN A. FocuT 
PROFESSOR OF HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 
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American First Editions at 
TxU 


Il. GEORGE ADE (1866-1944) 


To the Gentle and Generous Reader: 


This column assumes that you probably have on 
your shelves, uncherished, a few volumes which would 
feel more useful in the Library of The University of 
Texas, wearing a bookplate inscribed “Gift of Mr. 
BD NGS. sicsiscicisransic ” It does not beg for rarities of 
great price, but for books for which a dealer may pay 
twenty-five or fifty cents or, at the most, a dollar or 
two to your uninformed heir or executor. Those of 
us who wish Texas to have a great collection of 
American literature would appreciate your friendly 


help. 


vestigated by a candidate for the Ph.D. degree, once 
wrote H. L. Mencken, “American philology will re- 
main out of contact with the American language.” Ade was, 
in Mencken’s opinion, “undoubtedly one of the most adept 
anatomists of the American character and painters of the 
American scene that the ‘national literature has yet developed.” 
Although not every scholar would go that far (Mr. Mencken 
is often a jump or two ahead of the professors), few would 
deny that Ade made an outstanding contribution to American 
humor, or that his work is likely to be one of the best keys 
to future understanding of the nineties, gay and not so gay. 
Except for a few items published in limited editions, Ade’s 
books are neither difficult to find nor especially expensive. 


[J the slang of George Ade is meticulously in- 
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In 1938, TxU owned only Ade’s first play, The Sultan of Sulu 
(1903). Within six years, although no further plays have. 
been added, 16 of Ade’s 30 non-dramatic titles have been 
acquired, at an average cost of a few cents more than $1.50. 
The list of present “wants” is as follows: 


Pink Marsh (1897). 

Circus Days (1903). 

Handsome Cyril; Clarence Allen; and Rollo Johnson 
(Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of “The Strenuous Lad’s Li- 
brary,” 1903). 

I Knew Him When —— (1910). 

Hoosier Handbook (1911). 

Verses and Jingles (1911). 

Ade’s Fables (1914). 

Single Blessedness and Other Observations (1922). 

Stay with Me Flagons (1922). 

Bang! Bang! (1928). 

Revised Remarks on Mark Twain (1936). 

One Afternoon with Mark Twain (1939). 


A few of these titles have appeared recently in the catalogs, 
but the TxU orders have not been placed in time. For a first 
edition of Pink Marsh the asking price was $4.50, as was that 
for Circus Days; Ade’s Fables was offered for $2.25, Single 
Blessedness for $3.50. The rarest Ade items, in all probability, 
are the three numbers of “The Strenuous Lad’s Library,” bur- 
lesques of boys’ dime novels published in limited editions at 
Phoenix, Arizona. There is record of an inscribed set of 
the three going at auction for $47. 

Only 9 of the 16 Ade titles at TxU are “firsts,” and it 
would be desirable to add first editions of Artie (1896) and 
Fables in Slang (1899). Both bear the imprint of the famous 
Chicago firm of H. S. Stone & Co., and represent notable care 
in book design, typography, and illustration. 

Ade’s recent death, at seventy-eight, may well lead to a 
spurt in the collecting of his books. The TxU shelf is now 
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large enough to give a good impression of his work, but it 
remains weak in his plays and musical comedies. Where are 
the needed copies of Just Out of College, The College Widow, 
The Fair Co-Ed, and the numerous other companion pieces to 
The Sultan of Sulu? 


THEODORE HORNBERGER 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


A Note of Thanks: 

To Dr. Stillman Drake, of Oakland, California, who, after 
reading this column in the first issue of THE LisRARY CHRON- 
ICLE, presented to the Library copies of They of the High 
Trails (1916) and The Long Trail (1907), by Hamlin Gar- 
land,—our gratitude. 

T.H. 
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Centennial of Statehood 
Documents 


SOME UNPUBLISHED ITEMS FROM THE 
ARCHIVES COLLECTION, ILLUSTRATING 
LIFE IN TEXAS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


I. A LETTER FROM JAMES F. AND EMILY PERRY TO 
THEIR SON, STEPHEN F. PERRY, APRIL 27, 1845." 


Peach-Point Brazoria Co. Texas, April 27th 1845 
My dear Son 


Your letter of the 11th of March came to hand yesterday, 
I am sorry it has not been in my power to remitt you money to 
come home before this, at the same time I am now rejoiced 
that I have it in my power to do so, as I have been a long 
time endeavoring to raise it and have only this day succeeded. 
Mr. Mills has promised me a draft on New York for three 
hundred and fifty Dollars which I will enclose in this to you. 
You will I presume find no dificulty in disposing of the draft 
as you and Guy have both had drafts from them before I 
expect to send this letter by Mr. [canceled} the Revd. Mr. Mc- 
Cullough who I presume you recollect he leves on Wednesday 
for Cincinnatta to attend the Presbetarian Genl. Assembly in 
that city, and will mail this letter together with two newspapers . 
at Cincnnatta; I expect you will receive them all from the 13th 
to the 18th May. The newspapers will inform you how we feel 
in Texas on the annexation question. There is but little doubt 
but that Prest. Jones is opposed to the Measure and he has 
defered calling our congress together untill he has at last been 
forced by public opinion to do so. our Congress is to meet 
on the 16th of June when the preliminary measures for calling 
a convention will be made. You will see by the resolutions of 





1From the James F. Perry Papers. Addressed: Mr. Stephen F. Perry, 
Gambier, Knox Co., Ohio. 
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our county which has also been adopted by a number of other 
Counties, that we were not going to wait on the president any 
‘longer but as he has finally thought to call Congress. The 
meeting of the members as contemplated by our resolutions 
in the third Monday of May will be defered untill the 16th 
June as the Planter truly says one hundred such men as Jones 
& Houston could not humbug the people of Texas out of an- 


nexation, it is a measure we have all been too long anxiously. 


wishing for, to be now humbuged out of by a few office holders, 
and foreign agents. No proposition that England France 
and Mexico could make us would have any influence on our 
actions now. Annexation under the Resolutions which passed 
the house of Repress. is all we want and all we ask so you 
can tell your democratic friends that they need have no fear 
of us. and your Coon friends that now there opposition to 
Texas will avail them not. our whole population call for it 
with scarsely a disenting voice from the East West North and 
South. Guy went last week to Galveston to get up an annexa- 
tion Meeting to Suport and addopt resolutions similar to ours, 
but he met the Presidents Proclamation which made it unnes- 
sary. The People of Galveston had some action on it which I 
have not seen nor heard, as Guy returned before the day of 
their Meeting, Now for home news. Austin is living in Chris- 
mans Settlement he has planted 80 acres of corn which he 
expects to sell next fall to emigrants. Guy left to day for 
Washington County to attend to some business we have in 
court. his eyes I think is better but not well Joels famaly are 
all well, he has three sons. the youngest he calis Samuel. 
Sarah Perry leves some day this week for the U. S. and I pre- 
sume will be in Louisvell as you return home, We have a 
school in the neighbourhood which Henry is going to. Your 
Mas health has been much the last winter than it has been for 
a long [time], we are a bout making a settlement with Hill. 
We commence surveying the land in a day or too and hope to 
soon get rid of that vexed business. If this reaches you as 
soon as we expect we will look for you early in June. the 
sooner you can get home the better as the weather will be 
very warm traveling bring all your Books home and every 
thing [torn} [torn] have which is portable such as blankets 
beding &c as they will all be of service here and you can get 
nothing there for them Traveling on the Ohio & Missippi is 
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now very cheap if a person will manage a little and get their 
passage on the best terms. We will look forward for your 
safe return home with much anxiety. You will see Hammer- 
kin in New Orleans & perhaps Robt. Baldwin who is now 
runing a Steam boat on the Missippi. I will close as your Ma 
wishes to write a few lines. You[r]} [affectionate] Parent 


_ J. F. Perry 


29th April. I now inclose to you the draft I spoke of R & D. G. 
Mills draft at 10 days sight on Brower & Neilson new of New 
York which I have no doubt you can negogtiate at Par to you 
merchant as there is no doubt of itbeing paid. 


My Dear Stephen— 


It affords me a great deal of pleasure that your Father is 
at last able to send you money to come home, you must come 
on as fast as you can as the season will be pretty well advanced, 
when you crrive in N. Orleans, when you arrive their, inquire 
for Mr. Hammerkin at, the firm of Hyde, & Goodridge, he will 
be glad to see you, when you arrive at Louisvell If you have 
money to spare I wish you to git your Sister some Bonnet 
Trimmings, for Summer, (say) two or three bunches of Arti- 
ficiale Flowers and some Ribbon, ask Araminthen to select 
them for you; & when you git to N. O. If your purse, will 
permit you, ask Mr. Hammerkin to select two or three New 
pieces of Musick for Eliza & git Yankey-Doodle, White Cock- 
adee, & Munny Musk all old tunes 


Your mother Emily—— 
I dont know whether you have heard of your cousin Wm. H. 


Austins death he died at his brothers in Moscow Louisana 
some two months since. 
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New Acquisitions 


gifts and purchases received in the Library for the 

period between issues of the CHRONICLE. It is a selec- 
tive list, and is not always able to mention every item which 
may be worthy of attention, but it is intended that it shall 
always be representative of the more significant type of 
acquisitions. 


Te SECTION reviews from time to time the important 


ARCHIVES COLLECTION 


Texas furnished between fifty and sixty thousand men 
to the Confederate forces. About two-thirds of this num- 
ber served in the Trans-Mississippi Department. Most of the 
fighting was done in Arkansas and Louisiana. The “break up” 
was accompanied by destruction and loss otherwise of many 
of the records that are necessary to the writing of the history 
of those years of struggle. Recovery of as many of the records 
as possible is one of the objectives of the Archives Collection. 
Two important additions were made recently. 

The Papers of Colonel A. W. Spaight were presented by 
Mrs. Raoul Mueller and Mrs. C. C. Roberts of Beaumont, 
Texas. Spaight’s Battalion (later Spaight’s Regiment) operated 
along the coasts of Texas and Louisiana. The Papers com- 
prise orders, muster rolls, reports, etc., and a brief historical 
sketch of the Regiment. Colonel Spaight was appointed Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Statistics and History by Governor 
Roberts. 

The Civil War letters of David M. and John B. Ray were 
presented by Misses Inez and Gladys Ray of Whitewright, 
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Texas. These letters number about forty and were written 
home from various points in Arkansas and Louisiana, between 
August 20, 1862, and May 15, 1865. David and John Ray 
were brothers and enlisted in Company G, (Fitzhugh’s) 16th 
Regiment of Texas Cavalry (dismounted). David M. Ray, 
born in 1840, began some time before the outbreak of the 
war to read medicine in the office of Dr. William P. Head of 
Kentucky Town. Dr. Head was appointed surgeon of Fitz- 
hugh’s Regiment, and in July, 1862, recommended David Ray 
for hospital steward; the appointment was made by Colonel 
Gregg, and Ray served in that post until near the close of the 
war when he passed successfully an examination for assistant 
. surgeon. His and his brother's letters deal with life in camp, 
on the march, in battle. The non-receipt of letters, requests 
for news from home, inquiries about crops are voiced again 
and again. Packages from home, containing good things to 
eat, clothing, and shoes to wear, were bright spots. John, who 
was a sharpshooter and scout, fell a victim to disease. David 
resumed the study of medicine after the war, graduated from 
University of Louisville Medical College in 1867, and achieved 
success as a practitioner in Whitewright. He died in 1907. 


LATIN AMERICAN COLLECTION 


Recent acquisitions of the Latin American Collection are 
of a varied nature. Our Brazilian holdings have been enriched 
by the addition of Joachim Maria Machado de Assis’ Obras 
Completas (Rio de Janeiro, 1942) 31v. The short stories, 
novels, poetry, drama, literary criticism, dramatic criticism and 
letters comprising the collection suggest the wide scope of the 
literary activities of Machado de Assis. He is characterized by 
one of his countrymen, José Verissimo, as being “the highest 
expression of our literary genius; the most eminent figure of 
our literature.” 
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Complementing the Obras of Machado de Assis are José 
Maria Bello, Inteligencia do Brasil; ensaios sobre Machado de 
Assis, Joaquim Nabuco, Euclides da Cunha e Rui Barbosa (Sao 
Paulo, 1938); Exposicao Machado de Assis; centenario do 
nascimento de Machado de Assis, 1839-1939 [Rio de Janeiro, 
1939}; Mario Matos, Machado de Assis, o homen e a obra, os 
personagens explicam o autor (Sao Paulo, 1939) ; Lucia Miguel 
Pereira, Machado de Assis, estudio critico e biografico (Sao 
Paulo, 1939); and Isaac Goldberg, Brazilian Tales (Boston, 
1921), which contains translations of three of Machado de 
Assis’ short stories. 

In the Brazilian literary field also but of more general interest 
are Silvio Romero, Historia da literatura brasileira (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1943) Sv.; José Candide de Andrade Muricy, A nova 
literatura brasileira; critica e antologia (Porto Alegre, 1936) ; 
Clovis Monteiro, Nova antologia brasileira (Rio de Janeiro, 
1941); Pedro Calmon, Influencias americanas nas letras bra- 
sileiras . . . [Rio de Janeiro, 1941]; José Bezerra de Freitas, 
Historia de literatura brasileira (Porto Alegre, 1939); Fausto 
Carlos Barreto, Anthologia nacional ou colecao de excertos dos 
principais escritores da lingua portuguesa . . . (Rio de Janeiro, 
1939); and Eugenio Werneck, Antologia brasileira (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1941). 

To our Peruvian collection has been added Antonio Rai- 
mondi’s E/ Per# (Lima, 1874-1911) 6v. This work was the 
fruit of nineteen years spent in the interior of Peru. Born in 
Milan, Italy, in 1826, Raimondi at an early age developed a 
desire to follow in the footsteps of Alexander Humboldt. His 
great ambition was to publish a complete treatise on the 
geography, geology, and natural history of Peru, to which 
country he came in 1849. His first work, Apuntes sobre la 
provincia litoral de Loreto (Lima, 1862), published at govern- 
ment expense, and his second work, E/ Departamento de 
Ancachs y sus riquezas minerales (Lima, 1873), published 
through the munificence of Henry Meiggs, are both in the 
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Latin American Collection. The first volume of E/ Peru ap- 
peared in 1874, bearing the imprint of the national government, 
and it was followed by the second and third volumes in 1876 
and 1879 respectively. Another work, Las Minerales del Peri, 
also published by the government, appeared in 1878. In the 
same year a French edition of this work, bearing the title 
Minéraux du Pérou, catalogue raisonné d'une collection des 
principaux types minéraux de la République comprenant aussi 
des échantillons de guano et des débris fossiles des oiseaux qui 
Vont produit, tr. de espagnol par ]. B. H. Martinet, was pub- 
lished in Paris. This French edition is in the Latin American 
Collection also. These with sixteen sheets out of thirty-four of 
the map of Pera constitute the entire list of his important pub- 
lications, which appeared before his death in 1890. After his 


_ death the Sociedad Geografica de Lima published v.4-6 of 


El Perd, using some of the large amount of his unpublished 
work. The subtitles of E/ Perd give an idea of the scope and 
nature of the contents of each volume: I. Libro I. Origen de 
mis estudios en el Pert, breve relacién de los anteriores, modo 
como se han hecho para la presente obra y guia para los que 
deseen continuarlos. Libro II. Viajes emprendidos en todo el 
territorio de la repiblica para recoger el material y datos para 
la obra“El Per#’” (aos 1851-1869) ; II-III. Historia de la geo- 
grafia del Peru; IV-V. Estudios mineralégicos y geoldgicos; VI. 
Paleontogia peruana. Fésiles del Museo Raimondi. Peruvians 
rank Antonio Raimondi among the three best authorities on 
the history and geography of their country, and the entire 
October number (1940) of the magazine Mercurio Peruano 
was devoted to the commemoration of the work of this adopted 
son. 

A worthy addition to our collection of Argentinian literary 
and historical journals is the Revista del Rio de la Plata; 
periédico mensual de historia y literatura de América (Buenos 
Aires, 1871-1877) [13v]} 52 nos. Edited by Andrés Lamas, 
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Vicente Fidel Lopez, and José Maria Gutiérrez, this magazine 
contains history, bibliography, poetry, drama, essays, and lite- 
rary criticism by such well-known writers as Miguel Cané, 
José Maria Heredia, Andrés Bello, Esteban Echeverria, Pedro 
Santacilia, Ricardo Palma, Juan C. Varela, José.M. Estrada, 
Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, and others. 

To our fine collection of Cuban literary magazines has been 
added the Anales de la Academia Nacional de Artes y Letras 
(Habana, 1916-1942) afios 1-28 in 23 vols., edited successively 
by Rafael Montoro, José Manuel Carbonell, Mario Guiral 
Moreno, Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes, Antonio Iraizoz y de 
Villar, and Miguel Angel Carbonell. 

Of special interest to translators and scholars is Manuel 
Antonio Roman’s Diccionario de chilenismos y de otras voces 
y locuciones viciosas (Santiago, 1901-18) Sv. Although the 
compiler limits his dictionary to only certain types of chilenis- 
mos, this work is a most useful research tool for students of 
Chile. 

The Latin American Collection has been fortunate also in 
securing another set of the rare first edition of Lucas Alaman’s 
Historia de Méjico desde los _primeros movimientos que prepa- 
raron su independencia en el ato de 1808 hasta le época pre- 
sente (México, 1849-52) Sv. This is the classic contemporary 
account of Mexico during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by a man who took an active part in the political, social, 
and economic events. A second edition was printed in Mexico 
in 1942, but it lacks the excellent prints and maps of the first 
edition. 


RARE BOOKS COLLECTIONS 


Inspired by Dr. T. P. Harrison’s study of Shakespeare’s use 
of plants, RBC began about three years ago to buy herbals, 
with the codperation of the English and science departments. 
It now rejoices in a goodly group of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century. treatises. Recently has been added a fine copy of 
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Rembert Dodoens: A New Herball or Historie of Plants 
(1595), and the earlier edition, of 1578. 

Five pamphlets by William Prynne acquired since last re- 
port swell our holdings of this Puritan worthy: God no Im- 
postor nor Deluder [1630?]; Independency examined, un- 
masked, refuted (1644) ; The Popish Royall Favourite (1643) ; 
Romes Master-Peece (1643); The Soveraigne Power of Par- 
liaments and Kingdomes (1643). 


Only one other seventeenth century title has been added, 
John Goodwin: Innocency and Truth Triumphing (1645). 


Of. the eighteen eighteenth century titles recently added, the 
two Defoes are the most notable, though each item has its own 
particular importance in connection with other books already 
on the shelves. All bear a London imprint, except those other- 
wise indicated: Animadversions upon a Seditious Libel 
(1703); A Proper Answer to a Late Abusive Pamphlet (Ox- 
ford, 1735); A Trip to North-Wales (1738); A True Narra- 
tive of What Pass'd at the Examination of the Marquis de 
Guiscard (1711); William Arnall: Animadversions on a 
Reverend Prelate’s Remarks (1731), A Letter to the Reverend 
Dr. Codex (1734), and Observations on a Pamphlet (1731); 
John Cockburn: A Specimen of Some Free and Impartial Re- 
marks (1724); Daniel Defoe: The Conduct of Parties in 
England (1712), and The Present State of Jacobitism Con- 
sidered (1701); Thomas Gray: The Poems of Mr. Gray 
(York, 1778) 4v; Francis Hare: Church Authority Vindi- 
cated (1720) ; Joseph Priestley: Lectures on History (Birming- 
ham, 1788); Matthew Prior: The Hind and the Panther 
(1709) ; William Pulteney (Earl of Bath): An Answer to One 
Part of a Late Infamous Libel (1731); Andrew Snape: An 
Answer to a Letter (1717); Sir Richard Steele: The Tender 
Husband (1735); John Waller: Religion and Loyalty (Cam- 
bridge, 1708) ; Josiah Woodward: An Account of the Progress 
of the Reformation (1704). 
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A reprint of Prince Dorus (1890) has recently gone on the 
Charles Lamb shelf, following the first edition, 1811, and the 
second edition, 1818. 

Henry James takes the lead in RBC’s recent acquisitions in 
American literature. Purchases and transfers of first editions 
from the general stacks bring the number of titles to sixty- 
four. Recent additions are The American (Boston, 1877); 
The Bostonians (London, 1886); The Awkward Age (New 
York and London, 1899); Confidence (Boston, 1880); The 
Europeans (Boston, 1879); French Poets and Novelists (Lon- 
don, 1878); Gabrielle de Bergerac (New York, 1918); The 
Golden Bowl (London, 1905); Hawthorne (London, 1879) ; 
An International Episode (New York, 1879); Julia Bride 
(New York and London, 1909); The Lesson of the Master 
(New York, 1892); A Little Tour in France (Boston, 1885) ; 
The Madonna of the Future, and Other Tales (London, 1879) ; 
A Passionate Pilgrim (Boston, 1875); The Private Life of 
Lord Beaupré (New York, 1893); The Portrait of a Lady 
(London, 1881); The Real Thing and Other Tales (London, 
1893); Roderick Hudson (Boston, 1876); Stories Revived 
(London, 1885) ; Theatricals, Two Comedies (London, 1894) ; 
Theatricals, Second Series (London, 1895); The Tragic Muse 
(Boston, 1890) ; Transatlantic Sketches (Boston, 1875) ; Wash- 
ington Square (New York, 1881); Watch and Ward (Boston, 
1878) ; The Wings of the Dove (Westminster, 1902) ; Within 
the Rim (London, 1918). 

The Lark, published at San Francisco by Bruce Porter and 
Gelett Burges, numbers 1-16 (lacking 3, 4, 6, 9, 11, and 
13-15), brings to RBC the first printing of the famous “Purple 
Cow” quatrain. Lieutenant John S. Mayfield’s privately printed 
sketch of Ezra Pound, The Black Badge of Treason, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1944, completes the list of recently acquired 
Americana. 
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TEXAS COLLECTION 


A valuable addition to the collection on Texas and the South- 
west is John Cassin’s work, entitled I/lustrations of the Birds 
of California, Texas, Oregon, British and Russian America. 
Intended to contain all North American birds not given by 
former American authors . . . (1855). In his preface Cas- 
sin makes this remarkable comment about the growing interest 
in the natural history of the United States: “There never has 
been a period in which such extensive and productive research 
has been carried on, as in that which commenced with the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, and in which also 
California and New Mexico have become parts of the Union.” - 
Cassin’s plan in this volume is to give briefly information about 
the ‘“‘species discovered since the appearance of Audubon’s 
Birds in America (1827-38).” In the case, however, of the 
region named in the title fifty birds are illustrated with beau- 
tiful plates in color, which are accompanied by notes made 
by various travelers and naturalists and by descriptive and 
technical observations made by the author. For example, plate 
XXXVI represents the paisano or corre-camino. Vague ref- 
erences to this “‘most remarkable bird” began to appear in print 
as early as 1651, but no satisfactory account of it is met with 
ptior to annexation. Since annexation this bird has attracted 
the attention of many. The author selected the description by 
Col. George A. McCall as being one of the best. Colonel 
McCall served in Texas in 1846. 


GENERAL 


In January we acquired a collection of 1,527 obscure Ameri- 
can plays, that appeared in the period 1870-1914. The strength 
of the library in American literature lies largely in its rather 
remarkable accumulation of material by minor authors, notably 
those poets represented so richly in the Bieber Collection, and 
those novelists whose works have been purchased systematically 
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in recent years. To this mass of minor literature, the 1,527 
plays make a substantial addition. Although we can scarcely 
claim to be outstanding in any of these fields—poetry, fiction, 
or drama—we have the makings of a well-rounded research 
library with relatively few superiors in the United States. 

The receipt of thirteen Andrew Lang titles during the quarter 
underlines a small project which the Order Department has 
been carrying on during the past two years. As with most 
libraries of comparatively recent origin, this one lacks many 
works by minor but significant writers whose acquisition was 
a matter of course in older libraries. Andrew Lang is one 
such writer; his versatility and breadth of interest—ranging 
from newspaper editorials through verse and fiction to folklore 
and history—make him nearly a cross-section of literary activ- 
ity in England at the turn of the century. The Order Depart- 
ment has picked up many Lang items in the past few months 
and will presently have brought the Lang holdings up to 
reasonable completeness. Similarly it is pleasant to report that 
thirty-one Upton Sinclair items have been recently acquired, 
thus nearly completing the library’s holdings of this significant 
American writer. 

Last year the Grand Rapids Public Library, which had for 
many years developed a substantial research collection, changed 
its basic objectives and disposed of much material more appro- 
priate to a university than to a public library. Texas was for- 
tunate in securing early runs and needed volumes of some ten 
British and American technical journals, such as the Transac- 
tions of the American Institute of Metals, the Proceedings of 
the American Transit Association, the Journal of the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain, and others. Volumes 1-49 (1846- 
1914) of the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences was secured in this purchase, as were the first 
seven volumes of Occasional Papers of the Bernice B. Bishop 
Museum, and a run (v. 2-8, 10-18) of the Wrenn Society 
Publications, a British architectural periodical. 
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Photostats of the following four rare Brockden Brown 
pamphlets complete the library’s collection of the works of 
this author: An Address to the Government of the United 
States on Cession of Louisiana to the French . . . 1803; Mon- 
roe’s Embassy . . . in Relation to our Claims to the Navigation 
of the Mississippi . . . 1803; Address to Congress, on Utility 
and Justice of Restriction upon Foreign Commerce . . . 1809; 
The British Treaty of Commerce and Navigation . . . Decem- 
ber 31, 1806. With photostats of some 365 pages of unpub- 
lished Brown material, the University now has outstanding 
research material for the study of this early American writer. 

Although the library has acquired incunabula only to a small 
degree, it has undertaken to develop, in a modest fashion, the 
apparatus for the study of early printed books. Along this 
line, it acquired the so-called Woolley facsimiles—Photographs 
of Early Types (Woolley Hall, Maidenhead, 1899-1905)— 
some five hundred photographs made by George Dunn from 
his remarkable collection of incunabula, and useful for the 
study of types and their identification. This is a scarce item— 
only 125 sets were issued. They are the result of the interest 
of an eccentric and wealthy Englishman, George Dunn of 
Woolley Hall who, according to his obituary in the London 
Times for March 11, 1912, “was at as much pains to avoid 
fame as others are to seek it.” Inheriting wealth, “he was 
able to indulge the tastes of a scholar and collector of early 
printed books, mediaeval bindings, manuscripts, old silver, 
and old clocks, as well as those of a sportsman and keen angler, 
an astronomer and a student of forestry. . . . The telescope 
at Woolley Hall was one of the finest in the world, and he 
himself took what were at the time the largest photographs 
ever taken of celestial bodies. Some of these photographs were 
shown at a meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, and a 
vote of thanks was passed to the anonymous exhibitor, whose 
identity was left a mystery.” 
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End of a Time 


[On June 15, Donald Coney left The University of Texas to 
become Librarian of The University of California. We could 
say many things about his excellent leadership at “TxU” for 
over a decals: but rather than to expatiate upon his many 
services, we choose here to quote an excerpt from one of his 
Liprary Book Lists—that of April, 1943. His quiet humor and 
his steady devotion to learning, as they blended in with the 
professional librarian’s alertness to catch the unusual in books 
and periodicals, made these scholarly communiques a source of 
perennial delight.) 

Looking at events through the wrong end of a spyglass, it 
appears as though the United States, as much as any other part 
of the world, is reaching the end of. an epoch, an era, a period, 
or whatever else you want to call it in ten-dollar language. We. 
are getting to a place where a line can be drawn under a column 
of figures for summation. (If you are historically minded and 
can’t bring yourself to draw a line, at least put down a dotted 
line.) The vanquished must start anew under different auspices; 
the victors accept new and wider responsibilities. The Univer- 
sity is already beginning an interim period between the progres- 
sive disintegration of the peace-time pattern and the new 
obligations to come. By the end of the war, we ought to have 
taken stock and dusted the shelves in readiness for the future. 

Already the future’s configuration faintly outlines itself in the 
fog. The war's end will bring the problem of continuing the 
education of ex-soldiers snatched from university campuses and 
high schools in mid-career. All these men will have had an edu- 
cation of a kind in the midst of war, and some will have had 
formal education which will have to be assimilated into the 
university pattern. What will happen to the humanities? Will 
the war-born emphasis on science and technology continue and 
increase; or will a revulsion from the rigors of war sweep heavy 
enrollments into literature, philosophy, and the social sciences? 
Will universities have to train for global citizenship, or will the 
peace be a parochial peace? 

These must be some of the problems confronting us now for 
extrapolation into the future. 


We better get busy. DONALD CONEY 
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